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BESIDE THE SEA. 



TO E. D. B. S. 



The sea rolls up against the beach, 

The old house fronts the sea ; 
Only the high road's level reach 

Betwixt its waves and me. 
Across the window-ledge I lean 

And watch the waters play, 
As you have watched their shade and sheen 

On many an April day, 
Like this, which brightens to its close 

Till sky and sea below 
With sunset tints of gold and rose 

Lie flushed in equal glow ; 
And far across the shining bay 
A rainbow faintly fades away. 

How like a dream it seems to me, 

A tender dream come true, 
To watch, in silent sympathy, 

This sunlit sea with you ! 
I turn to look upon your face ; 

It is not one, indeed — 
With all the frankness of your race — 

That he who runs may read : 
But like a flower that drops apart 

When summer sunbeams shine, 
The closest leaflets of your heart 

Have opened unto mine, 
With all your yearning thoughts that fly 
Beyond the sea, beyond the sky. 

I would that like the sunbeams, dear, 

I held the happy power 
To shed a radiant atmosphere 

About the drooping flower — 
That as the cloud of April flies 

Before their bright control, 
So might the shadow from your eyes. 

Its substance from your soul ! 
Vain wishes — unto us who know 

How black such shadows fall — 
The face we love best hid below 

A coffin-lid and pall — 
Loye has not any balm to cure 
These griefs that silently endure. 

And I who love you, friend of years. 

Can give you only this — 
The mute companionship of tears, 

The language of a kiss ; 
Or quiet clasping of the hand 

When memories overflow, 
And shines upon the sea and land 

The light of long ago. 
Not much for giving, it is true, 

To one in merrier mood, 
But something, after all, to you 

So to be understood ; 
And in this old house by the sea, 
I comprehend you utterly. 

Its ancient walls are eloquent 

Of days that are no more,; 
Fair days, serene with sweet content, 

Dark days, that darkly bore 
The burden of a fierce despair, 

A sharp, unequal strife — 
Wherein who struggles he shall wear 

The bitter scars for life. 
You wear them — ah ! the cruel need, 

God knows it ! Let it be. 
Some day the riddle we shall read 

And all the reason see. 
The shadows darken on the bay ; 
The color fades ; you turn away. 

— Mary E. Bradley. 



dian tobacco, have small blue flowers, and are found 
quite commonly in summer, in meadows and low 
grounds. They are all poisonous, including the car- 
dinal itself. The latter is occasionally found white 
or rose-color. The name Lobelia was given in honor 
of the Flemish botanist, De l'Obel, so that when 
quacks speak of High-bzWz. and i>zc/-belia they orig- 
inate a very tolerable joke. 

We have said that the cardinals should be kept by 
themselves, but the pure and fragrant clethra can, 
without a fear of injury, approach even their aristo- 
cratic company. This handsome shrub blooms prop- 
erly in July, but we can sometimes find a cluster of 
the flowers lingering to meet the cardinals. Why 
should we turn to China or Japan when our own 
forests yield us such a shrub as this? We are glad to 
notice that it already ornaments the Central Park. 

The " lilies of the field," in their inimitable raiment, 
are simply gorgeous. We find them necessary to 
brighten our bouquet. To them, as a basis, we add 
the white, feathery blossoms of the meadow-rue ; 
then dispose here and there a wand of golden-rod, or 
aster, or the larger yellow stars of sunflowers, or 
Rudbcckia ; and thus adding now and then a blossom 
as we find it, our bouquet is rounded into form. 

But we must not be content to pluck all that we 
see, and postpone looking at them until we are safe 
at home. They are most natural amidst their own 
surroundings, and here we must learn to know them. 
They will put on airs, perhaps, when taken to the city, 
but here they are very sociable. He knows but lit- 
tle of nature who supposes that flowers are not sus- 
ceptible of kindness ; one may make life-long friends 
among them. Of such we are proud to claim the 
" meadow beauty," and we always nod it a pleasant 
recognition. It smiles and blushes as it bears along 
its little urn of bronze, containing not the ashes of 
its ancestors, but the hopes of its future progeny. 
Be careful, pretty maiden, or you will wet your little 
feet ! Already ours have suffered for your sake, but 
now that we are in for it, we must have the Grass-of- 
Parnassus yonder, with its white flowers veined with 
green. Here, too, is the pretty blue monkey-flower, 
and the closed gentian. This latter is in no wise as 
beautiful as its cousin whose "sweet and quiet eye" 
is the last to open in the autumn, yet it has a tint of 
the same transcendent blue. 

We have already mentioned a few of the star- 
shaped or radiate flowers. This form is particularly 
characteristic of the late summer, although the com- 
posites, as they are called, make so very large a fam- 
ily that they are always common. But now we see ' 



position, where it always breathes the fresh salt odor 
of the ocean. 

We ought to speak next of the cassia, but it is 
hardly fair to poke fun at it while it is asleep. Asleep ! 
Do plants have a period of slumber? Yes ! many of 
them do, and the cassia is a striking instance. If 
we observe it towards nightfall, we will perceive it 
fold its little leaves in prayer, and sink to rest with a 
childlike abandonment quite to be envied. In the 
morning it will spread them out again, as if in joy at 
awaking. There are many plants which indulge in 
a period of repose — if indeed they all do not. For 
instance, the pond-lily closes its petals in the even- 
ing, and anyone who has a garden will recall innu- 
merable other examples. 

All the members of the genus Gerardia are very 
showy, but incapable of cultivation, as they live as 
parasites on the roots of other vegetables. We 
might justly moralize at this point, but frown se- 
verely on the inclination. The Gerardias are com- 
monly called false foxglove, and their flowers resem- 
ble those of that cultivated plant. The bees are very 
fond of the yellow species, as it is especially fragrant. 
We have often watched them about the bell-like 
flowers, which, although invitingly open, they pierce 
near the bottom, and thus obtain the nectar by a 
short cut. Let us examine one of these showy blos- 
soms, or corner a bee, and make him hum to us what 
he has seen far down in the interior. It has, he sings, 
four stamens, two long, and two short. These, to- 
gether with the whole inside of the flower, are clothed 
with a soft wool. What may be called the lip, is 
marked on the inner side by two parallel rows of red- 
dish dots. The plant is often three feet in height, and 
the leaves and even the divisions of the calyx are ex- 
quisitely cut. There are several yellow Gerardias 
that may be found earlier in the season. At present 
there are two pretty purple ones in flower. They, are 
all so lovely, and so undoubtedly native, that we take 
peculiar delight in speaking of them. 

Climbing over bushes, or even high up in the trees, 
from which it trails like some tropical liane, may be 
seen the clustered white flowers of the clematis, soon 
to be succeeded by the feathery tails of the fruit. The 
climbing hempweed, known by the resemblance of 
the flowers to the common thoroughworts, has a 
somewhat similar habit, twining over bushes, gener- 
ally near streams. Here by the water, too, we will 
undoubtedly discover the wild balsam or jewel weed, 
with its pretty orange-colored flowers, spotted with 
a darker tint, and neatly balanced on the nodding 
stalks. The plant is very tender and delicate, and 



them everywhere. In the swamp the iron-weed ' when plucked it is very difficult to preserve it from 
lights up its purple beacon ; near it the thorough- j wilting. The popular name of " touch-me-not," as 
worts, purple and white, are seen, and then there are ; well as the technical Impatiens, is bestowed upon it 



AUGUST IN THE WOODS. 

A bouquet of summer flowers has not that aspect 
of airy grace and delicacy which distinguishes one 
gathered in the earlier months. The colors are more 
intensified, and the whites have ceased to blush with 
the maiden modesty of spring. When tastefully ar- 
ranged, these plants will vie with any of our hot- 
house favorites. They require, possibly, a little more 
trimming and repression to make them presentable, 
but with patience in their treatment the resulting 
nosegay cannot be surpassed. Truly, they are typi- 
cal of the perfect year, mature but not yet declining. 
Only here and there a glowing golden-rod gives 
warning of the sorrowful autumn. 

How regal are the summer flowers in their splen- 
dor! We cannot paint in words, and almost defy art 
to imitate in form or color, the cardinal flowers by 
their native stream. We sometimes surprise long 
processions of them marching up a valley to some 
high religious festival known only to themselves. 
So gorgeous is their costume that it puts to shame 
all humbler plants. The cardinals will form a bou- 
quet by themselves. They are members of the genus 
Lobelia, and the finest of a race in which there are 
many beauties. The others, like the notorious In- 



thistles, hawkweeds, fireweeds, and an infinite nun* 
ber of the same family. 

We never can pass by the everlastings, either that 
with pearly flowers, or that, the strange odor of 
which, suggests some unaccountable impression of 
the past. Dr. Holmes somewhere mentions the pe- 
culiar influence of this plant, and endeavors to ac- 
count for the effect. The smell is disagreeable to 
some persons, but with us it is an antidote to Lethe. 

A series of plants distinctive of the latter part of 
summer, are the tick-trefoils, or desmodiums. The 
common name is probably bestowed in reference 
both to the seeds and leaves. The former are a 
source of infinite annoyance as they adhere to every- 
thing they touch, and are very provocative of strong 
language. It will sometimes take half a day to get 
rid of the little pests after a jaunt in the woods. The 
technical name is of Greek origin, and is derived 
from a word meaning a chain ; the pods being divi- 
ded into joints, that separate, and leave the so- 
called ticks, which are roughened with hooked hairs, 
at liberty to do their mischievous work. There are 
a great many varieties of these plants, all having 
purplish pea-like flowers, and distinguished mainly 
by their leaves and pods. 

The great pea family furnishes several other showy 
August flowers, as the bush-clovers, and the ground- 
nut, with its powerful but evanescent fragrance of 
violets. The blossoms are brown-tinted, and have a 
peculiar twist in the keel. The false-indigo belongs 
to the same order, and is a stout, bushy herb, found 
everywhere in dry soil. It has yellow flowers, and is 
often attached by country people to the harness of 
horses to keep off flies, though it would appear to be of 
doubtful efficacy. Then there is the beach-pea, which 
is not distinctively an August plant, but which still 
graces the seaside with its trailing vines, and large, 
purple, showy flowers. We often envy it its cool 



in reference to the pods, which when touched, burst 
suddenly and scatter the seeds in every direction: It 
has two kinds of flowers, the larger ones already 
mentioned, which seldom mature their seeds, and a 
smaller form which are fertilized m the bud. The 
common yarrow blooms in August, and although a 
weed, is not to be despised. Its foliage is exceedingly 
elegant, and almost fern-like in its delicacy. It blooms 
in an umbel-like corymb, the flowers being pink or 
white. The evening primrose, which first opened in 
June, still shows its lemon-yellow, fragrant flowers, 
to be seen in their perfection only in the evening, 
when the larger flowered variety has not its equal 
even among the prouder beauties of the forest. We 
will often see a great white miller hovering about it, 
like another flower astray from its stalk. The water- 
hemlock is a plant which should be learned only to 
be avoided. It grows in swamps, with a coarse up- 
right stem, streaked with purple, and small white 
flowers resembling those of the parsley. The root is 
a deadly poison. It is well to bear in mind that plants 
of this family are apt to be dangerous. As they 
usually have a strong offensive odor, there is but 
little temptation offered by them, except for children 
— whose taste there is no accounting for. Many of 
them have dissected leaves, and make handsome 
pressed specimens. 

Such are a few only of the later summer flowers. 
August is not nearly so prolific as the months which 
precede — or if we take into account the myriad 
golden rods and asters, as the one which immediately 
follows. Even Nature enjoys her rest in the " dog- 
days," and while she furnishes us with enough of 
floral beauty — to show what she is still capable of 
doing, she is yet, generally speaking, employed in 
ripening her seeds and fruits, or perfecting the in- 
comparable dyes with which .later she will adorn the 
forest. — W- IV. Bailey. 



